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AN AMERICAN MAY-DAY SCENE. 


The heavens are as deep as our aspirations are 
high. 
THOREAU. 


MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN. 


Out in the woods Mother Nature is waiting, 
Waiting to welcome her children so dear. 

When in spring’s morning they gladly assemble, 
Earth’s joyous greetings and praises to hear. 


Sunbeams will whisper with gentle entreaty, 
Calling them softly, “Awake, dears, awake.’’ 
Roused by this touch of a mother love tender, 
Soon the small seedlings their beds will for- 
sake, 


Now come the bluebells, for fairies’ ears ringing; 
See, modest violet, buttercup, too; 

Crocus and daffodil gay in new dresses, 
Faces fresh washed by the rain and the dew. 


Birds carol praises in happiest measure, 
Mingled with voices of children at play. 
This is the song that all Nature is singing, 
“Rejoice, for all earth is awakened to-day.” 
Cauuig D, Corr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MAY DAY AND ITS CUSTOMS. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


AY DAY is one of the oldest, as well 
as one of the jolliest, of all the fes- 
tival days. And the young folk on 

this side of the ocean share its mirth and its 
gayety and enter into the spirit of the day with 
as great zest as the choristers who assemble 
on the top of Magdalen College, at Oxford, 
Old England, to usher in the spring. 

This is one of the oldest May-day customs, 
dating back to 1492, the year Columbus set 
out on his voyage of discovery. Cardinal 
Wolsey erected this magnificent tower, which 
contains a musical peal of ten bells, and on 
every May Day, at a little before five o’clock 
in the morning, the choristers assemble there, 
in their white gowns, and, as soon as the clock 
has struck, they commence singing their 
matins,. 

The beautiful bridge, and all round the col- 
lege, are covered with spectators, making the 
place look more like a public fair than anything 
else. People from the city, as well as the 
neighboring villages, collect together. Some 
on foot and some in carriages, all come to hear 
the choir and welcome in the day. 

Down in the street are hosts of boys, too 
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with tin trumpets and stalls fitted up for the 
sale of them and of sweetmeats. As soon as 
the singers cease, the bells peal forth their 
merry sounds in joyful welcome of May Day, 
and the boys who have been impatiently wait- 
ing for the singers to get through, blow their 
trumpets .lustily, performing about such a 
chorus as we are accustomed to hear on Fourth 
of July morning, the crowd starting off in all 
directions in search of May flowers. 

A little after midnight the young maids 
of every parish go forth to gather garlands of 
flowers which they hang up in their churches, 
or carry home. For bringing in the May, as 
it is called, is the most beautiful service one 
can perform. 

No matter how dark the war cloud that may 
hover over Russia, no child in the land of the 
Czar, from the Czarovitch and the little im- 
perial princesses themselves, down to the boy 
and girl of the most abject subject, dare neglect 
the May-day customs. Of all the sights in 
the city of Moscow, where the Czar has his 
great White Palace, the May-day promenades 
are among the gayest 

The greatest feature of all, however, takes 
place in a forest near the city. Visitors who 
happen to be in Moscow on May Day are greatly 
impressed by the spectacle. 
as the common people of Russia are called, 
take part in the May-day festivities, the same 
as the nobles who wear the national costume 
and dress in the greatest splendor. 

The procession of carriages and persons on 
horseback is immense, Beneath the trees, and 
upon the greensward the peasants are seated, 
wearing their gayest dresses, and expressing 
their joy by shouting and singing tumultuous 
songs. 

In Italy as in England the youth of both 
sexes go into the fields and woods and bring 
home the May, singing as they go. 

Any servant who can bring into a Suffolk, 
England, farmhouse a branch of hawthorn in 
full blossom on May Day is entitled to a dish 
of cream for breakfast, the May-er singing 
when presenting the flower: 


“Here is our May, 
The finest ever seen, 
It is fit for the queen; 
So, pray, ma’am, give us a cup of your cream!” 


But, since the white thorn has become so scarce, 
the servants nowadays are no longer able to 
keep up the custom their forefathers took such 
pride in. 

Both high and low in England, as in Russia, 
go out on May Day to fetch the flowers fresh, 
the conspicuous feature of all such festive 
proceedings being the erection’ in every town 
of a fixed maypole, sometimes as high as the 
mast of a vessel of one hundred tons. Wreaths 
of flowers are suspended on these maypoles, 
and the merry-makers dance around them pretty 
nearly the whole day. 

But it is to the May Queen that May Day 
owes its origin. The festival was established 
in honor of the Goddess Flora, who is the 
Goddess of Flowers, May Day being the bound- 
ary line that divides the confines of winter and 
summer, the May Queen symbolizing the 
goddess who has come to reign. 

The French have a pretty May-day custom 
which has come down from the remotest ages. 
A sportful war between two youthful parties 
is instituted, one in the defence of the con- 
tinuance of winter, the other for bringing in 
summer. 

The youth are divided into troops, one 
in wintry livery, the other in the gay habit 
of summer. The mock battle is always fought 
for booty, and summer is sure to gain the vic- 


For the bourgeoisie, - 


tory, the spoils being borne triumphantly to 
the Queen of the May. These consist of green 
branches, every one of which is laden with 
flowers. 

Crowning the May Queen is the greatest 
feature of our May Day, as it is of almost every 
other nation. The fairest and _ best-loved 
maid is chosen, who is placed in a little arbor, 
where she sits in state, receiving the homage of 
her subjects, who dance and sing about her. 
After holding court for a reasonable length of 
time, the Queen herself often comes forth and 
takes part in the sport. So, it matters not how 
widely their customs differ, the youth of every 
nationality are agreed in their manner of 
crowning their Queen of the May. 


LIFE. 


Tue dear Lord’s best interpreters are humble, 
human souls: 

The gospel of a life like theirs is more than books 
or scrolls. } 

From scheme and creed the light goes out, the 
saintly fact survives: 

The blessed Master none can doubt revealed in 
holy lives. 

WHITTIER. 
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MASTER JENKINS’ SCHOOL, 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


Part I. 


T’S a bloomin’ shame, that’s what it is,’’ 
Dick Darrow, the boy who read Kip- 
ling, said, shaking his head vigorously. 

“Nd we’ve got to do something about it, 
asserted Pom Baker. 

“Thing is, to find out what,” added Perry 
Venner, the practical boy of the school. 

It was nearly time when the school should 
have been called to order as the swiftly moving 
minute-hand on the big, old-fashioned clock 
showed; but it was plainly unlikely that upon 
this particular morning any one would assume 
the duty of so doing, the fact being that on 
the preceding evening the teacher had fallen 
from a train, thereby losing his legs, and of 
course being carried to a hospital in the neigh- 
boring city. A few of the pupils, although not 
many, had learned of the accident before 
reaching the school-house, and these were be- 
sieged with questions as soon as the story 
became known. 

Suddenly Betty Porter, the daughter of the 
district committee, rapped for order. She 
was a tiny, red-cheeked girl whose assumption 
of dignity as she took her seat behind the desk 
was particularly funny and would have appealed 
to some of the older scholars as such, had not 
every boy and girl been overwhelmed by the 
dreadful news. 

“Father said he’d be up at ten o’clock,” 
she announced breathlessly. Plainly, honors 
did not sit easily upon her. ‘’Nd he said he 
hoped we’d show respect for Mr. Jenkins by 
being good—’nd he hoped we’d study or do 
something—’nd he hoped he’d have some good 
news to tell us ’nd—oh-h-h! Ain’t it awful, 
anyhow?” 

It was the oldest boy in the school who took 
the floor, a glint of amusement in his clear gray 
eyes as he addressed first the little girl, and then 
the other scholars who had heeded the signal 
to be seated in a way that would have rejoiced 
poor Mr. Jenkins’ heart had he known anything 
about it. 


“May I speak, Miss Teacher?” It was 


characteristic of Perry Venner to be cour- 
teous even in addressing small girls. 
and boys, it’s up to us to do something that’ll 
help Mr. Jenkins to get well, and—of course, 
I haven’t had time to think it out yet—but 
it seems as if ’twould be a fine thing to get a 
good sum of money to give him when he gets 
out”’— 

“ How’ll we get it?” 

“You know how the Sunday-School classes 
are organizing?” Perry’s answer seemed ir- 
relevant, but the school was too eager to notice, 
and he continued more rapidly than was 
usual for him to speak. ‘Why can’t we or- 
ganize as a school, I’d like to know. In those 
organized classes the fellows have a_ teacher 
of course, but he isn’t ‘it’: the scholars all 
have to do their part. And why can’t we do 
the same way? Id—I’m oldest and farthest 
advanced, you see, —I’d be the teacher if the 
committee’ll only let me and give the salary 
to Mr. Jenkins. The rest of you will really 
have more to do than I, you,know, for you will 
have to choose your president and keep order 
and do lots of things”— 

“Second the motion!’ Bob Masters in- 
terrupted. “We'll do it, too. No tom-foolery, 
either, or I suppose the committee’d sit down 
heavy on the idea, I say, though— ‘There 
they come, now.” 

Sure enough, the committee, Captain Porter 
and Dr. Bates and Mr. Bascom, were already 
entering the door, and a moment later had 
ranged themselves upon the platform from 
which Miss Betty had precipitously fled. It 
was Captain Porter who ee the unnatural 
silence of the room. 

“You’ve all heard the news I see,” he 
began slowly, his own sorrow over the dread- 
ful happening almost overmastering him; for, 
in common with the scholars and the majority 
of the townspeople, the committee had con- 
ceived a warm regard for the young teacher 
so cruelly injured. “We have just received 
word from the hospital that he is doing as well 
as can be expected, and that there’s more than 
a chance he’ll pull through, poor fellow; but 
of course you'll have to have another teacher, 
and we shall try to get one by to-morrow for 
you, so you'll have to-day for a holiday and 
then report here in the morning. Well, Perry?” 

Perry Venner’s earnest face flushed as he 
essayed to speak, 

“Tf he—does ‘pull through,’ Captain, what 
will he do afterward?” 

The doctor shook his head. 
he said half inaudibly. 
knows!” 

“Fe—he’’—the Captain swallowed hard. “I 
don’t know, Perry,” he confessed sorrowfully. 
“We has no family, I believe. Why do you 
ask ??” 

“He is such a good teacher,” Perry said 
with shining eyes, “but—I thought—it won’t 
be easy for him ever to get another school— 
but if you would only keep this one open for 
him”’— 

The three committee men looked at each 
other and nodded approvingly. 

“Tt’s a good idea,” Mr. Bascom said slowly. 
“We might hire a substitute.” Then to the 
other gentlemen, “I don’t believe in sub- 
stitutes as a general thing. Liable not to 
feel the same interest in their work that they 
would if they were regular teachers, but it 
might do—it might do.” 

But young Venner was speaking again, and 
again the committee listened. Perry Wy 
was usually practical. 

“We didn’t have time to talk the thing up 
very thoroughly, but we thought perhaps 


“Poor fellow!” 
“The Lord only 


you’d let us get along without any Bi 


“Girls - 


* 


~ ' so I suppose I could teach the other boys and 
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teacher,” he said modestly. ‘“ You know Mr. 
Jenkins was just preparing me for college, and 


‘ girls if they’d help out by letting me—and the 


practice would do me good—and the money 
it’s worth you could put one side for him when 
he gets out.” 

Unmindful of their dignity the committee 
whistled in unpremeditated unison, then 
softly talked the suggestion over. Meanwhile 
the forty or more boys and girls waited breath- 
lessly, even the little children seeming to 
understand that something of moment depended 
upon their behavior. 

At last the Captain broke the silence. 

“Tt’s—it’s—preposterous,”” he said gravely, 
“but—scholars, we’re minded to let you have 
your way for a week, on trial, as it were. We've 
no right to squander public funds even in such 
an emergency as this is, but it seems as if it 
might work out all right. Perry’s only seven- 
teen, and it’s a pretty big undertaking he is sug- 
gesting; but, if you all help, why, it might be 
done. And we’re going to risk it for a week.” 

“You can begin now,” added the doctor, 
smiling encouragingly as all three rose to 
leave the room. “Boys and girls, good success 
to you.” 

“Better come and take charge now,” sug- 
gested Mr. Bascom, practically. ‘Mr. Venner, 
you’re in full authority for the next four days. 
After that—well, it depends on yourself.” 
“No,” said Perry as the door closed behind 

the three gentlemen “no, scholars, it doesn’t 

depend on me, not by a long shot. It de- 
pends on you. I think the first thing we better 
do is to organize, don’t you? Choose our presi- 
dent and all the other officers, you know.” 

“We can all vote, can’t we?” questioned a 
bright-eyed little fellow. ‘And I’ve got as 
good a chance to be president as ‘one of the big 

boys, haven’t I?” 

Perry laughed as he contemplated the diminu- 
tive aspirant for honors. 


” 


To be continued. 


DELIGHT IN LIFE. 


NE of the best and most useful men 
of his day, one of the most brilliant, 
one of the clearest thinkers, beloved 

by thousands of young men, whom his noble 
life and words had helped, said this about 
work: 

“To be at work, to do things for the world, 
to turn the current of things about us at our 
will, to make our existence a positive element, 
even though it be no bigger than a grain of sand, 
in this great system where we live—that is'a 
new joy of which the idle man knows no more 
than the mole knows of sunshine or the ser- 
pent of the eagle’s triumphant flight into the 
upper air. The man who knows, indeed, what 
it is to act, to work, cries out, ‘This alone is to 
live.’” 

It was Phillips Brooks who uttered these 
ringing words not long before his own life of 
unceasing activity was done. He knew their 
truth. He lived. Brotherhood Star. 


DO the very best I know how—the very 
best I can; and I mean to keep on doing 
so until the end. If the end brings me 

out all right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end brings me out 
all wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 
would make no difference. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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A NEW KIND. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


RapIsHES, racy, round, and red, 

Are greatly relished by little Fred 

At breakfast, luncheon, dinner, or tea, 
Though at each sitting he may eat but three. 


In the old-fashioned garden of Grandma Brush 
There stands a wide-spreading peony-bush, 

All covered with buds, hard, round, and red, 
Then who so happy as small-boy Fred. 


He strokes its green leaves with a satisfied sigh, 
Then lifts his voice in a joyous cry, 

“O mother, O auntie, O grandma,” shouts he, 
“Come look at this dear little radish tree.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BILLY BUTTON’S IDEA. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


VER since the woolly bears and the dolls 
had gone to the children on Christmas 
eve, Billy Button, one of the woolly 

bears, and Amy Amiable, one of the dolls, had 
been great friends. Everybody liked Billy, 
because he was always doing something kind, 
and Amy always loved to help him. 

“Do you think you could keep a secret, 
Amy?” Billy asked one day in early spring, 
looking very mysterious and wise. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Amy, ‘Do tell me what 
igniss 

“Well, I have thought up a plan; and I want 
you to help me carry it out,” said Billy, straight- 
ening the big bow tied under his chin, that 
always would get crooked whenever he was 
excited. 

“You know we overheard the father of 
our little mistress the other day, when he 
told how poor business was lately, and how 
hard he has to work to support his large family 
and take care of his poor old mother. Well, 
a day or so ago, a young man started the same 
kind of business across the street from him,— 
they call it being an optician, because he makes 
eyeglasses,—and everybody is going over there 
to him because he charges lower prices than 
the father of our little mistress can afford to 
charge for the fine quality of work he does.” 

“Tf we could only help, how lovely it would 
be!” sighed Amy, looking quite forlorn. 

“But we can,” announced Billy, with an 
unmistakable twinkle in his eye. 

“How?” asked Amy, enthusiastically. 

“That is just what I have been planning. 
In the first place, we can get that toy grind- 
stone from’the toy store, and put it in the very 
middle of the old optician’s show window, 
and then early in the morning, when every- 
body is passing there on their way down town, 
I can stand by the grindstone and turn the 
handle, while you can stand on the other side 
of it, holding a lense on the wheel to grind 
the glass as it slowly goes round and round.” 

“What fun!” exclaimed Amy, clapping her 
hands. “I guess we will draw a crowd very 
soon, don’t you, Billy?” 

Just then came a little tap at the door, and 
in walked Velvet Foot, Billy Button’s most 
intimate woolly bear friend, and of course they 
let him in their secret and told him all about 
it. 

“T want to do something for the poor op- 
tician, too,” said Velvet Foot, putting his paw 
up to his head, as he always did whenever he 


felt very thoughtful. “I know—I know!” 
he exclaimed pretty soon, and then began to 
print on a square piece of paper. 

“T have it. How will this do?” he asked, 
when it was finished, waving it in the air. 
And on the paper were these words, neatly 
printed: 

“We do everything we can, and we do it 
quickly and accurately.”’ 

“Tt’s lovely!’ exclaimed Amy. 

“Tt’s just the thing!”’ proclaimed Billy. 

“T ean sit down by the side of the grindstone, 
and hold the notice so people can read it,” 
said Velvet Foot, and then he and Billy danced 
a jig together, while Amy played a tune for 
them on the doll’s piano. 

The next morning the optician awoke 
discouraged and disheartened; but he went to 
business, just the same, although he did not 
expect to find any when he arrived there. 

As he approached his store, a crowd of 
people were standing in front of his show win- 
dow, and he hurried to see what could be the 
matter. It did not take him long to find out. 
There, in the centre of the window, by the 
grindstone stood Billy Button with big spec- 
tacles on and a large, bright green bow tied 
under his chin, slowly turning the wheel, look- 
ing as solemn asa judge, all but the twinkle 
in his eye. On the other side of the wheel 
stood Amy, carefully holding the small glass 
which was being ground into shape on the 
wheel. And there, too, was Velvet Foot, with 
another pair of big spectacles on his nose, 
holding the notice so everybody could see it 
plainly. 

As Billy turned and turned, and the wheel 
went round and round, the bow under his 
chin grew crooked just as it always did when- 
ever he was excited, -but it only made the people 
laugh, which pleased Billy all the more. 

“Since they are so pleasant about it,” 
said one of those looking in the window, as he 
read Velvet Foot’s notice aloud, “I think 
I will go inside, and see what can be done 
about some glasses for myself.” 

“T think I will, too,” said another, and before 
long the people crowded into the store until 
the old optician could not wait upon them all. 

Every day for a long time Billy Button and 
Amy and Velvet Foot did their part in the 
show window, attracting attention. Finally, 
not only all the old customers came back, but 
a great many new ones appeared besides, 
until the young optician across the street 
was invited to come over and help. 

And so the old optician was a happy man, 
but even he could not be any happier than 
Billy Button, Amy Amiable, and Velvet Foot. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IMAGINATIVE CHILDREN. 
BY H. M. K, 


OHN and Sally are the children of very poor 

J parents, and they know little of the great, 
gay city world, with its splendid streets, 

its fine houses, and the richly dressed women 
and children who drive or walk in the parks. 

Christmas eve had come; and: these children 
were imagining a “really, truly’? Christmas. 

“John,” said little Sally, “it’s Christmas, and 
I’m going to give you a present of two of the 
most beautiful gold fish that you ever saw! 
When the sun shines on them, they flash like 
real gold, and the water sparkles all around 
them, just like diamonds. Oh, I must get 
them and show them you! See!” 

And she brought out a cracked tumbler in 
which were swimming two water bugs. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


BY EMILY R. STEARNS. 


HOULD you ask the fairies the most im- 

portant date in the history of Fairyland, 

you would probably be told April 2, 

1805, for on that day Hans Christian Andersen 

was born. The place of his birth, Odense, Den- 

mark, was a very suitable one, for it abounded 
in many curious legends. 

There was little enough for that baby in that 
humble home; but the fairies had been kind, 
and left their choicest gifts for him—gifts far 
greater than riches. One of the greatest was 
the power of seeing beneath the mere surface 
of things, deep into their hidden beauties. As 
a little child Hans would lie awake after he had 
been tucked into bed, gazing at the candle- 
light which shone through the calico bed cur- 
tains, his thoughts filled with beautiful fancies. 
All beauty appealed to him greatly, and he 
loved to decorate his home with wild flowers. 

His toys were made by the loving hands of 
his father, which made them doubly precious 
to him, and surely no boy ever had such a variety 
of strange ones. One of the little boy’s great- 
est pleasures was to sew doll’s clothes, and he 
would sit for hours and sew under a tent made 
from his mother’s apron upheld by the aid of a 
broomstick. He learned to sew so well that, his 
mother was convinced he would one day be a 
tailor. Perhaps at that time she could not hope 


for much else, as little Hans greatly disliked 
going to school. 

Content with his dreams, Hans did not care 
to be much with other children. From his 
father he had inherited a love of books, and at 
the home of a kind friend he read Shakespeare’s 
works for the first time. He admits that as a 
boy he preferred the ghost and witch parts. 
He loved to enact parts of these dramas in his 
doll’s theatre, which must have helped much to 
impress them upon his mind. One of his great- 
est gifts was his power of observation, and nothing 
seemed too insignificant to be of interest. 
Merely the sight of some fat white snails among 
the burdock leaves later called forth the beau- 
tiful tale of ‘‘The Happy Family.” 

But the time came when Hans felt he must 
be done with dreaming, and he resolved to go 
to Copenhagen to seek his fortune. He had 
read of the many difficulties famous men had 
had to meet. ‘‘You go through a frightful lot 
of hardships, and then you become famous,” 
he said to his mother as he bravely set out alone. 
And many a time in after years he must have 
looked back in pity upon the little lad who was 
brave enough to go out into the world alone, 
but for his sweet trust in God and his firm belief 
in himself. 

Hans had always been fond of the theatre, 
and his greatest desire was to become an actor. 
With this in mind he immediately applied for 
a position upon reaching Copenhagen, but was 
told only educated persons were engaged, and 
it was then he first felt the need of the education 


he had so neglected. He was almost in despair, 
alone in the big city; but after many failures 
he at last sueceeded in gaining the interest of 
a poet who offered to teach him, and also raised 
some money for him. 

Unfortunately, in his innocence, Hans had 
chosen a boarding-place in a very bad part of 
the town. It was managed by a very unscrupu- 
lous old woman who threatened to make him 
leave unless he paid her more money. ‘The 
poor child, fearing no one else would take him, 
burst into tears, and, going up to a portrait 
of the woman’s dead husband, smeared it with 
his tears, thinking through him to soften her 
cruel heart. At last he succeeded, and was so 
grateful he gave her every cent he had, and loved 
her like a mother. One of the noblest traits of 
his character was his gratitude. 

While studying he still kept in touch with the 
theatre, but, finally realizing he could never 
become an actor, resolved to become a play- 
wright. Recognizing his ability, friends suc- 
ceeded in interesting the king in his behalf, 
and he was sent away to school. He was often 
very unhappy there, but worked most earnestly. 

Upon his return to Copenhagen he continued 
his writing, but without great success, as he still 
believed his talent lay in play-writing. The 
wonderful success of some of his fairy tales con- 
vinced him that his talent lay here. The great 
delicacy of his faney, which was not deep 
enough to make him a successful dramatist, 
won him fame through his stories. His fame 
soon spread throughout Europe, and later, when 
he was able to travel, he was welcomed with 
tremendous enthusiasm and entertained by 
kings. He met and made friends of many 
famous people, among whom were Jenny Lind, 
the wonderful singer, Rachel, the greatest ac- 
tress of the times, Balzac, Victor Hugo, Charles 
Dickens, and many others. He was not spoiled 
by this flattery, but was always modest, as the 
truly great ever are. Neither had he ever been 
embittered by any of the cruel criticism he had 
often received. 

His last years were spent in comfort, and he 
was very happy, surrounded by his many dear 
friends, and in the knowledge of the many peo- 
ple, both big and little, whom he had made happy 
with his wonderful tales of Fairyland. Age 
only helped to deepen his faith in God and man, 
and. he still believed what he once so beauti- 
fully expressed in a burst of youthful enthusiasm: 

‘All men are good at bottom. I trust them 
all, and have never been deceived in any.” 
And this came from a heart that had suffered 
much. 
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NOTHING TO DO. 


BY Dy AS oc. 


ON every corner he waiting stands, 

With listless gaze and idle hands, 
Watching for me, and watching for you— 
Beware, beware of Nothing to Do. 


Omnipresent in life’s highway, 

At rising sun or close of day, 

Robbing and wasting the long hours through 
Is this cosmopolite Nothing to Do. 


Half of the ills and the pangs of life, 
Half of its failures and half its strife, 
And the greater half of its evils, too, 
We trace to the door of a Nothing to Do. 


Childhood and youth and senile years 
Have known sad pangs and bitter tears 
And hours of want—ah, not a few— 
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That follow the footsteps of Nothing to Do. 
] 
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I was born an American; I live an American; 


* I shall die an American. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE, 
Come, let us plant the apple tree, 


‘Cleave the tough greensward with the spade. 


Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
Then gently lay the roots and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 
Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter for the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August moon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 

That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come with cries of glee 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple tree. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
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BROWNIE. 


BY CAROLINE HASKINS, 


HE crows were lazily flapping their 
wings, calling, “caw,” ‘caw.” 

The bees were buzily engaged gather- 
ing their supper from the field of sweet clover, 
through which Brownie had to thread her way 
very carefully, for fear of something the bees 
might give her, which had not the sweetness 
of honey. : 

If Brownie’s age had been judged by her 
size, one would have taken her for much younger 
than her nine summers, while on the other 
hand one needed only a glance at the little 
face to find out his. mistake. 

Brownie was troubled. The hot tears were 
rolling over her brown cheeks as she reached 
the fence, climbed nimbly over, and in a moment 
was seated on the bank of a little brook, where 
the minnows were jumping up, as if trying 
to see which one could find out the most about 
the great earth world. 

She put her feet into the cool water, then 
held them up to see how quickly the baby drops 
hastened back to their brook mother, who 
clasped them to her breast and hastened on, 
for fear of losing them again. 

The little girl was thinking. She looked 
up at the blue sky, and watched the light, 
fleecy clouds, 
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“There, two of them are taking hold of hands, 
and now a baby cloud is following. You had 
better be careful where you go, or you'll make 
that baby stumble,” she thought. “The 
large cloud’s name must be ‘Cumulus’ and 
the baby’s name ‘Cirrus.’”’ 

Just then she heard a noise in the water, 
and looked down just in time to prevent a mud- 
turtle from taking a bite of her big brown toe. 

“There, you’ve lost your supper, but Ill 
give you an angle worm.” So saying, she 
lifted a large stone, and found a nice fat worm, 
which the turtle ate greedily. As she threw 
it down, she thought how nice it would be if 
this turtlé could change into a_ beautiful 
maiden like the one Taro caught in his- net. 
Of course this turtle isn’t so large. 

“How large was that turtle, little girl 

Brownie looked around. She jumped up, 
and went over to the pasture bars; but there 
was only old Brindle chewing her cud. She came 
back, and looked up through the branches of 
the old oak tree, underneath which she had 
been sitting, but saw only the bright eyes of a 
squirrel looking down inquiringly at her. 
She sat down on the bank again. 


9) 


“How large a turtle was it that Taro caught?” 
Could she believe her ears and eyes! That 
turtle was actually talking to her, so she said: 

“Mr. Turtle, I haven’t said a word about 
Taro since I came here. How did you know 
what I was thinking about?” 

“How did I know?” said the turtle. ‘ You 
thought so loud, I couldn’t help but hear.” 


“How ridiculous,’’ said Brownie. “You 
can’t hear thoughts.” 
“Perhaps you can’t, but I can. Heimdall 


heard the grass grow and the wool grow on 
the sheep’s back.”’ 

“That’s so. Perhaps you can hear me think. 
What were my thoughts?” 

“You thought you were a very much abused 
little girl, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Brownie, “but wouldn’t any 
little girl when she wanted to go to the picnic, 
and had to stay home and take care of a cross 
baby, and help her mother?” 

“That depends,” said the turtle. ‘Perhaps 
you don’t remember how sore your mouth was 
when you cut your teeth, and how you wanted 
some one to rock you to sleep.” 

“No, I don’t remember much about how I 
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felt when I cut my teeth; but I do remember 
how sore my eyes were, and how badly I felt 
when I had the measles, and oh, how I did want 
some one to read or sing to me! You don’t 
think baby Ted felt as badly as that, do you?” 

“T’m sure he did,” came from the brook. 

“T’m so sorry I wasn’t more patient with 
him,” said Brownie. ‘I’m afraid I should have 
stayed and helped mother with the baking dishes 
when she told me I might run off and play.” 

“T’m sure you should have; for she had a 
headache this afternoon, and working in the 
hot kitchen so constantly is making her pale 
and thin.” : 

“How selfish I’ve been; but I do get so tired 
of being called the ‘Bakery Girl’ when I carry 
the pies and cakes to the village. And, too, 
the boys and girls make fun of my bare feet 
and faded dress.” 

“T know about the faded dress,” said the 
turtle. ‘Your mother is so anxious to have 
her little girl clean and neat that the color 
has come out by constant washings, and the 
village children would far prefer the brown feet 
and be able to wade in the brook as you do. 
The stones hurt them so, it isn’t much fun for 
them. Do the stones hurt your feet, little 
girl?” 

“No, indeed, and I’m thinking the village 
children are the ones to be pitied after all.” 

“But how about the picnic?” said the turtle. 

“Tt was our Sunday-School class, and Miss 
Elaine said how she wanted us all to be there. 
We were to go to Silver Lake where there are 
swings and croquet sets and ever so many nice 
things in the grove.” 

“But who is Miss Elaine?” said the turtle. 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? She is our Sunday- 
School teacher, and has such beautiful golden 
hair, and her eyes—but no one can tell about 
her eyes. Did you ever look way down into 
a pool of water and see everything in the pool? 
When Miss Elaine looks at you, you feel she 
is looking clear down into the bottom of your 
heart, and sees even your very thoughts. She 
said every time we sent out a good thought, it 
went to some one, and he sent it on to some one 
else, and it went on and on just like the circles 
the pebbles make when we throw them into 
the water. And, do you know, it’s such a help 
to be with- Miss Elaine. One can’t be naughty 
then. She just brings the good right out of 
one; but I must run home now and help mother. 
Thank you, Mr. Turtle, for your helpful 
thoughts,” and Brownie bounded over the 
fence, and reached home just in time to meet 
Miss Elaine and the girls leaving the house. 

And then what a talking there was! What 
fun they had had and how much they had 
missed Brownie! 

“We always have a better time when you 
are along, little girl,” said Miss Elaine, as she 
stooped to kiss the brown cheek, “for you are 
my Little Helper; but you have been Mamma’s 
Little Helper to-day, and I’m sure that is bet- 
ter than going to the picnic. Now run in and 
eat the ice-cream we brought you before it 
melts.” 

As Brownie went to sleep that night with 
some of Miss Elaine’s flowers on her pillow, 
she thought, ‘“I’d rather be called ‘A Little 
Helper’ than go to the picnic, and mother shall 
go to the brook next Saturday while I do the 
dishes. And I wonder what the turtle will say 
to her.” 


For right is right since God is God; 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 


To falter would be sin. Faber. 


Conscience is harder than our enemies, knows 
more, accounts with more nicety. 
GrorGE Extor. 


THE GOOD FIGHT. 


TuERn’s room for the brave in the conflict, 
A place for the true in the strife; 
A work for the soul of the strongest 
Is found in the battle of life. 
The voices of duty are calling, 
The strife may be bitter and long, 
But gird on your armour, and quickly 
Go forth to your place and be strong. 


Go battle your folly and weakness, 
And conquer the foeman within, 
And then shall your spirit be mighty 
To enter the conquest and win. 
Bear light to the souls that are darkest, 
Bear strength where the weakest have trod; 
Remember each man is a brother, 
And all are the children of God. 


Away, then, with dreaming and slumber, 
Away, for the days may be few, 

And duty and honor and glory 
Are waiting the soul that is. true. 

Go forth with your armour and banner, 
And fight till the warfare is past; 

Be strong, for a crown that is fadeless 
Awaiteth the hero at last. 


The Unitarian Monthly. 
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WITHOUT SUNSHINE. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL, 


66 H, dear!” sighed Mollie, as she lay curled 
up in a heap upon a pile of cushions 
in the bow window, and gazed mourn- 

fully out at the heavy gray sky, the~slanting 
rain, and the splashing mud puddles in the sod- 
den street, “I do wish the sun would shine 
again. Seems like it always manages to rain 
just when we have a holiday and want to play 
out of doors. An’ it’s so dark, there’s no com- 
fort in playing indoors, either!” 

Mother Ralston looked up from the sewing 
over which she was straining her eyes. “Why, 
Mollie,” she remonstrated cheerfully, “the sun 
is shining all right: it’s dark to-day only be- 
cause the clouds shade you from the sunlight, 
like a big umbrella!” 

“ Awfully leaky umbrella, I guess, momsey,”’ 
pouted little daughter, tapping her fingers 
idly upon the panes. = 

“Cheer up, cheer up, Mollie. Think how 
much worse it might be, and ‘count your bless- 
ings one by one.’ You expect to see the sun- 
shine by this afternoon, or to-morrow, or at 
least sometime, don’t you?” , 

Mollie was amused, just a wee bit. “I’m 
not a weather prophet, mamma, but—well— 
yes, as far as I can remember, we always have 
light days again after the dark ones.” 

“And I’ve lived three times as long, and it 
has been true all my life, too, that there were 
always sunny days to look forward to,” added 
mamma. 

Now I am wondering about something at 
which Mrs. Ralston hinted. What if we could 
not look forward to more sunshine in the future, 
such as has lighted us in the past? Would 
we miss the commonplace, every-day, all-the- 
time light which the old sun constantly pours 
upon our planet, do you think? 

Let us first consider what it is that we would 
be missing, without the sunshine. How does 


it happen that we have sunlight at all? And 
what part does it play in our lives? 

All day long, all night, year in and year out, 
for all the centuries that people have known, 
the great sun has poured its life-giving rays 
upon our earth. This has made it warm and 
light enough to support plant and animal life. 
But during the night we are upon that face of 
the rotating earth which is turned away from 
the blessed sunshine. What then? The sun’s 
heat shed upon us during the day is held by 
a blanket of air and clouds, so that it does not 
all radiate. back into space and leave us frigid 
at sundown. As for light—while we do not 
get the sun’s rays directly at night, we do have 
them reflected to us by the dark moon and by 
the planets acting as mirrors. f 

Is it not wonderful to think of the sun, a 
mass of fiery material, melted metals, and hot 
gases, many times larger than our earth, light- 
ing and warming us, though nearly a hundred 
million miles away? 

Could there be, on the other hand, any danger 
from too much heat upon the earth? Yes; if 
all the heat received by the earth were accumu- 
lated and none reflected back into space, or 
if the earth were as near to the sun as is the 
planet Mercury, or if it were itself heat-radiat- 
ing, the living things now developing about us 
might all be shrivelled and broiled away from 
existence. A 

Here is another point. Has the earth ever 
been self-sufficient as to heat and light? Prob- 
ably there was once more heat about our 
world than you or I can easily imagine from 
its present dark and solid condition. Yet the 
earth, too, so scientists think, was once on 
fire and radiated heat and light as the sun does 
now, though in less degree, on account of its 
smaller bulk. 

Let us return to our discussion of the sun- 
light. Suppose, with me, that the amount of 
sunlight now being sent to the earth should be 
suddenly lessened. With the consequent loss 
of light, our plants would become pale and 
blanched, like celery and the inner leaves of 
the cabbage; for plants are green only under 
the influence of sunlight. Even as the light 
upon the earth fades, the temperature will fall. 
Colder weather will shorten our garden season, 
frost all but the hardiest plants, chill the ani- 
mals, and make man burn more fuel. Both 
plants and animals would need to change their 
natures, else suffer or even die. 

Suppose, again, that the sun should now cease 
entirely to radiate heat and light across ninety- | 
three millions of miles of space to our supporting 
earth. Then the grass and corn and nuts and 
grain would quickly die for lack. of light and 
warmth. While plants can feed upon inor- 
ganic things,—water, minerals, and gases— 
animals cannot do this, but must. first have 
these lifeless elements assimilated and made 
living and life-giving by the action of plant 
growth. ‘Thus our cows and sheep would grow 
thinner than Pharaoh’s lean cattle during the 
“seven years of famine,’”’ and they would waste 
away soon after they had been deprived of all 
food which had been prepared by plants. 

With no plants and no animals, where would 
we get our beef roasts, fried chicken, and lamb 
chops? And could we go buggy riding without 
horses, go hunting without dogs, hear no bird 
songs, and have no kittie for the baby to play 


swith? 


Well, come to think of it, where would 
Johnnie and you and I be, if there were no more 
sunshine streaming abundantly upon this. 
earth? Could we long survive the death of — 
the plants and animals which furnish us neces- 
sary food? The weaker people would die first, 
but even the strongest would succumb at last 
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to starvation or freezing in the desolate cold 
and darkness, and funerals would be frequent 
until the last one. 

Had the earth never known sunshine, it is 


‘probable that you and your friends would 


never have lived to become playmates as you 
are; for plants and animals such as we are ac- 


‘quainted with could likely never have come 


into life upon a planet which had never felt 
the vivifying influences of the warmth and 
light which come in the sunbeam. We do not 
know certainly whether life exists in those 
planets many times more distant from the sun 
than the earth is, but we believe that it is far 
too cold there to support life. 

Let us be glad for the sun, then, which never 
neglects us nor ceases to serve us. The people 
of ancient times, who knew less of the sun than 
is known now, and even some nations of to-day, 
have expressed their appreciation of the sun’s 
benefits by worshipping the mighty sun as a 
man-god, and they erected altars and temples 
for his worship. We cannot call the sun either 
a man or a god, but we may be thankful for 
the warmth and light without which our life 
would be impossible. 


THE NEW MOON. 


Dear mother, how pretty 

The moon looks to-night 

She was never so pretty before;_ 
Her two little horns 

Are so sharp and so bright, 

I hope she’ll not grow any more. 


If I were up there 

With you and my friends, 

I’d rock in it nicely, you’d see; 

Id sit in the middle 

And hold by both ends; 

Oh, what a bright cradle ’twould be! 


I would call to the stars 

To keep out of the way, 

Lest we should rock over their toes; 
And then I would roek 

Till the dawn of the day, 

And see where the pretty moon goes. 


And there we would stay 

In the beautiful skies, . 

And through the bright clouds we would roam; 
We would see the sun set 

And would see the sun rise, 

And on the next rainbow come home. 


Eniza Fouuen. 
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BY MARGARET E. HOUSTON, 


S you walk through the orchard on a 
blossoming day of June, you hear the 
soft ‘swish’ of alighting wings in the 

branches above, but you will have to look close 
to find the bird that is trying to hide among the 
leaves and apparently having trouble with its 
long tail. 

Quite out of keeping with this air of secrecy 
comes a sudden loud, startling call, beginning 
like a watchman’s rattle and ending in a coo 
like that of a dove. 

“Cue-cuc-kou-kou-kou!’’ Then you under- 
stand Tennyson’s line: 


“The cuckoo told his name to all the hills.” 
Albeit the remark was made of another bird, 


the English cuckoo, it applies as well to our 
species. 


Its notes can hardly be called a song, though 
they sound rather pleasant when mellowed by 
distance, and, like many other birds, the cuckoo 
has a ventriloquous power that is very deceiv- 
ing. The robin is an adept at this trickery and 
will cock his head and watch in evident amuse- 
ment to see you hunting for him. 

The cuckoo family is wofully devoid of 
music. ‘‘He knows me,’”’ says Portia, ‘‘as the 
blind man knows the cuckoo, by the bad voice”; 
but we are told that his guttural chant to the 
ear of his mate expresses love and wooing, and 
so must be counted in the truest sense a song. 

In the country the cuckoo is known as 
“yain-erow,” being as the poet Lowell calls it 
“weather wise,” and this gift of prophecy, com- 
bined with the shy, elusive manner, gives the 
bird a charm of mystery. 

In cloudy weather or before a summer storm 
its insistent clamor reverberates along the bor- 
der of the woods, where, keenly sensitive to 
the change of atmosphere, it seeks shelter, and, 
still keeping out of sight as it slips furtively 
among the leaves, sends out its warning cry: 


“And, hark, the cuckoo, weather-wise, 
Still hiding farther onward woos you.” 


Dr. Abbott, who knows birds so well, says of 
the cuckoo: “What a strange bird it is! It 
seems to fly only when passing from tree to tree; 
it glides through the branches. I see the bird 
gliding from limb to limb of this willow tree 
without causing the slenderest twigs to trem- 
ble. It gives me the impression of an un- 
happy spirit,.doomed to wander and worry 
throughout all time; and I was not surprised 
when I read that the Russian cuckoo is said by 
the peasants of that country to be the soul of 
an unbaptized infant.’ 

Our. cuckoo’s English cousin has brought the 
name into ill repute by its well-known habit 
of laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, 
where the young cuckoos, when hatched, throw 
the rightful nestlings out of the nest and are 
fed and cared for by the foster parents. 

This despicable trait makes the cuckoo a 
term of reproach. Worcester, charging the 
king with ingratitude, tells him, 

“Being fed by us, you use us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 
Useth the sparrow.” 


But our American cuckoo is quite a different 
sort of fellow: he builds his own nest, not a 
very artistic structure, but it answers the pur- 
pose, and takes care of his own progeny like a 
good citizen. 

The quiet beauty of this bird, if it had no 
other merit, would give it a welcome place in 
our surroundings,—a dress of soft Quaker 
gray shading into white, and a smoothly rounded 
tail that, graceful as it is, like a lady’s train, 
appears to be something of a care to the wearer. 

But the cuckoo was not made for beauty 
alone, few birds are so useful to man. It is 
almost the only bird that will devour the re- 
pulsive, hairy, “tent caterpillar’? that is so 
destructive to the apple orchards. After the 
trees have shed their blossoms, these cater- 
pillars weave their cobweb tents over the 
branches, eating the leaves, and spoiling the 
young fruit. Then the welcome call of the 
cuckoo is heard, and the lover of apples sings 
the old English song: 

“Spring is a-comin in, 
Loud sing cucu.” 


Avarice is always poor. Dr. JOHNSON. 


Calamity is the test of integrity. — 
RICHARDSON. 
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THE LITTLE PAUPER. 


BY T. A. T. 


T is only a little pauper. Never mind her. 
You see she knows her place and keeps 
close to the wall, as if she expected an 

oath or a blow. The cold winds are making 
merry with those thin rags. You see nothing 
of childhood’s rounded symmetry in those 
shrunken limbs and pinched features. Push 
her one side,—she’s used to it,—she won’t 
complain: she can’t remember that she ever 
heard a kind word in her life. She’d think 
you. were mocking if you tried it. 

She passes into the warm kitchen, savory 
with odorous dainties, and is ordered out with 
a threat by the portly cook. In the shop win- 
dows she sees nice fresh loaves of bread and 
tempting little cakes. Rosy little children 
pass her on their way to school, well fed, well 
clad, and joyous, with a mother’s parting kiss 
yet warm on their sweet lips. 

There seems to be happiness enough in the 
world, but it never comes to her. Her little 
basket is quite empty; and now, faint with 
hunger, she leans wearily against that shop 
window. There is a lovely lady, who has just 
passed in. She is buying cakes and candies 
for her little girl, as if she had all the money 
she wanted. How nice it must be to be warm, 
and have enough to eat! Poor Meta! She 
has tasted nothing since she was sent forth in 
the morning to beg or steal, and the tears 
will come. There is happiness and plenty in 
the world, but none for little Meta! 

Not so fast, little one! Warm hearts beat 
sometimes under silk and velvet. That lady 
has caught sight of your little woe-begone 
face and shivering form. Oh, what if it were 
her child! And, obeying a sweet maternal 
impulse, she passes out the door, takes those 
little benumbed fingers in her daintily gloved 
hands, and leads the child—wondering, shy, 
and bewildered—into fairyland. 

A delightful and novel sensation of warmth 
ereeps over those frozen limbs: a faint color 
tinges the pale cheeks, and the eyes grow 
liquid and lovely as Meta raises them thank- 
fully to her benefactress. The lady’s little 
girl looks on with an innocent joy, and learns 
for the first time how ‘‘blessed are the merci- 
ful.” 

And then Meta passed out, with a heavy 
basket and a light heart. Surely the street 
has grown wider and the sky brighter! This 
can scarcely be the same world! Meta’s form 
is erect now, her step light, as a child’s should 
be. The sunshine of human love has brightened 
her pathway! Ah, Meta! earth is not all 
darkness: bright angels yet walk the earth. 
Sweet-voiced Pity and heaven-eyed Charity 
sometimes stoop to bless. God’s image is 
only marred, not destroyed. 


COURTESY ON THE STREET. 


ALUTE your ministers, teachers, and ac- 
S quaintances when you meet them, who 
will salute you in return. 

Do not push or run against people. 

Do not use chalk on walls, doors, or gates. 

Do not annoy shopkeepers by loitering 
at their shop doors or gates. 

Do not throw stones or destroy property. 

Do not throw orange peel or make slides on 
the pavement: this often results in dangerous 
accidents. 

Do not make fun of old or crippled persons. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


To our readers, young and elder. What 
suggestions have you for the improvement of 
Every Other Sunday? 

Do you like continued stories? 

Is there too much now for either younger or 
older readers? 

Why don’t you send answers to “Home 

Study Club” and “Bible Questions”? 

How has this present volume impressed you, 
compared with previous volumes? 

Would you like to see advertisements in this 
paper from business firms? 

Do you think any School would stop taking 
Every Other Sunday if the price were raised to 

fifty cents per year? 

Do you want more religious and moral arti- 
cles or stories than are now printed? 

The Editor invites replies from all sources 
for his enlightenment and guidance. 

On the first page is a picture that calls up 
old and new thoughts. May-day celebrations 
are common, or were quite common in Eng- 
land, and we all know how Tennyson has 
written about the May Queen in stanzas that 
are sung and quoted everywhere. 

But here is a scene that brings the whole 
thing home. If we cannot have the old Eng- 
lish setting, with green lawns, hedges, prim- 
roses, and dancing children by the score, we 
can at least preserve the sentiment and adapt 
it. So the Editor is rejoiced to know that one 
family at least so loved May Day as to have 
a crowning in the house yard. That is the 
motto for Americans in all good customs. 
Don’t give them up, but adapt them. 

According to Old Farmer’s Almanac, “about 
—this time—look out—for May baskets! What 
fun we used to have! The Editor wonders if 
the hanging of these surprises goes on nowa- 
days. Well, it would be a great treat to hear 
the bell ring, to rush to the door, to hear run- 
ning feet and choking laughter. 


A very small amount of doing is better than 
a whole wagon-load of resolutions. 


KEEP THE BALANCE. 


‘ DIME held close enough to the eye will 
shut out the whole world. The small 
duty close at hand may shut out all 

vision, all ideals. The great ideals are never 
near. The small duty is always with us. 
There are always things to be done. In 
order to achieve the greatest which is within 
each one of us, we must balance between the 
small duties which could never be completely 
done—had we ten times our present time and 
strength—and the distant ideals. We must 
be able to say to the immediate and small: 
“Stand back. That is your place. This is 
the time for rest, for margin, for assimilation, 
for growth.” 
Gulich’s “The Efficient Life.” 


Man forms and educates the world, but woman 
educates man. JuLig Burow. 


AN APRIL ADORATION. 


Sane the sunrise on an amber morn: 
“Farth, be glad! An April day is born. 


“Winter’s done, and April’s in the skies, 
Earth, look up with laughter in your eyes!”’ 


Putting off her dumb dismay of snow, 
Earth bade all her unseen children grow. 


Then the sound of growing in the air 
Rose to God, a liturgy of prayer; 


And the thronged succession of the days 
Uttered up to God a psalm of praise. 


Laughed the running sap in every vein, 
Laughed the running flurries of warm rain. 


Laughed the life in every wondering root, 
Laughed the tingling cells of bud and shoot. 


God in all the concord of their mirth 
Heard the adoration song of earth. 
Selected. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


SAYINGS OF WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


1. Wuaz is the first, in order, of the “songs” 
by women in the Old Testament? What oc- 
casion did it celebrate and where is it found? 

2. Where do we find a “song of victory” by 
a prophetess, who was also a Judge of Israel? 

3. Who uttered a “song of thanksgiving” 
when her son began to ‘‘ minister unto Jehovah’’? 

4: What woman is often quoted who ex- 
pressed great affection and loyalty? What did 
she say? 

5. Who said to Jesus, “Command that these 
my two sons may sit, one on thy right hand 
and one on thy left hand, in thy kingdom’? 

6. In what story of the New Testament do 
we find “even the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table’’? 

7. What woman said to Jesus, ‘““Give me 
this water that I thirst not, neither come hither 
to draw’’? , 


Answers 
To questions published March 28, 1909. 


1. What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God. 

2. Ezekiel, chapter 37. 

3. Hosea vi. 6. 

4. Habakkuk ii. 14. 

5. Joel ii, 28-32, 

6. He will judge between many peoples, and 
will decide concerning strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks} 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. Micah 
iv. 3. Isaiah ii. 4. 

7. “Is there no balm in Gilead.” 

“Oh, that I had in the wilderness a lodging 
place of wayfaring men!”’ 

“Can the leopard change his spots?” 

“As if a wheel had been in the midst of a 
wheel.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


East Lexineton, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I have read the paper and en- 
joyed it very much. I have tried several times to 
solve the puzzles, but have never had any results 
until to-night. I will send you the answers in this 
letter. Your friend, 

Evretyn Sroney. 


Dear Editor,—I go to the Unitarian Sunday 
school, where we have the Every Other Sunday, 
which I enjoy reading very much. I tried work- 
ing out some of the puzzles, and these are the an- 
swers I got. Are they right? I will try and work 
out some more next time. 

Your friend, 
Ciara H. Burtcn. 


July and August. ’ 


“ENIGMA XXVI. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 4, 5, 10, 1, is part of a vessel. 

My 3, 2, is an exclamation. 

My 4, 7, 12, 8, is what girls should learn to do. 

My 2, 11, 1, is the opposite of cold. 

My 9, 6, is a verb. 

My whole is a great inventor. 
ALIcE GEYER. 
Me.vitte GEYER. 


ENIGMA XXVIT. 


I am made up of 9 letters. 

My 4, 7, 8, is sorrow. 

My 9, 8, 4, is to join together. 

My 2, 3, 4, at the present time. 

My 6, 7, 1, 8, firemen use. 

My 5 is the same as 1 and 9. ‘ 

My whole is something children like to wear in 
winter. 


JoHN Masor SHIRLEY. 


BURIED CITIES. 


I nike your garden very well. : 
We observe the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. © 
Cries Tom, ‘‘Ah, a score for our team!” 
A mulatto led one of the horses. 

It is to be of a specific level and width. 
He will begin anew, have no doubt. 
The committee go to-day to notify the nominee. — 
Oh, will you see the prince to-night? 
They are quite glad, all assure us. 

If it gets any colder, I expect snow. 


’ BIRDS. 


To steal, and not out. 

A round piece of timber, and to propel a boat. 

A vast expanse of salt water, and to cheat or 
deceive. 

A monarch, and one who catches fish. 

A color, and a winged creature. 

Another color, and another winged creature. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


Eniama XXII.—Springfield. 
Enigma X XIII.—Examinations. 


SquarE Worp.—O A R 

: ADA 

RAT 

Usrerut Lrerrer.—P. Lover, plover; earl, 

pearl; ink, pink; ark, park; rince, prince; robe, — 

probe; roof, proof; rose, prose; ray, pray; refer, 

prefer; recede, precede; rank, prank. 
Logogram.—Cromwell. 


Those who have forwarded answers to puzzles 
since our last issue are: Clara H. Burtch, Hub- — 
bardston, Mass.; Charles Crabe, Fairhaven, Mass.; 
Evelyn Stoney, East Lexington, Mass.; May Fen- — 
ton, Andover, N.H.; Dorothy Smith, Cleveland, © 
Ohio; Isabel Olson, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Bryce Blan- 
chard, Neponset, Mass. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEPKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in — 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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